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ABSTRACT 

Current approaches to teaching culture which have 
adapted the anthropological model to contemporary life situations can 
serve as a guide to the organization of traditional civilization 
course material, from which exercises can be developed. Culture 
instruction should incorporate a cross-cultural dimension, be 
authentically contemporary, and be truly comprehensive. These 
concerns can be adapted for instruction in cultural history, either 
by using techniques as they are currently used, or by developing 
relatively new activities. Possible activities include role playing, 
simulations and reenactments, dialogues among the dead, assimilators 
(finding culturally appropriate resolutions for a situation in the 
target culture), and use of films or works of art. Activities and 
materials that can be used to show how images of the. past function in 
contemporary culture include advertisements, folksongs, and history 
textbooks. It is important to maintain a balance between current and 
past culture, sacrificing neither to the other. The examples are 
taken from French history and civilization classes. (MSE) 
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Contemporary Culture: 
A Model for Teaching 
a Culture's H eritage 

Tom Carr 

University of Nebraska-Lincoln 



Our success in the past twenty-five years in establishing a rationale and 
a pedagogy for teaching contemporary culture has left us uneasy about 
the role of the culture's heritage, or what we sometimes call "civilization " 
m our classes. We have adapted the anthropological model of culture as 
the shared and learned patterns of behavior that shape a society's life and 
applied it to everyday existence in a contemporary setting.' This view of 
culture dominates in the first levels of language teaching. Increasingly 
sophisticated courses in current culture have been added to the advanced 
curriculum. They supplement, or even replace, the more traditional civili- 
zation course which might be described as presenting a chronological 
panorama with a special focus on the political and social context of artistic 
and literary monuments. 1 

So exclusive is the attention given to contemporary culture in our 
professional literature that one might suspect that it has completely dis- 
placed the more traditional approach in our classrooms. However this is 
not the case. When they have been maintained, advanced culture courses 
with a historical component continue to attract students. 1 Even if begin- 
ning textbooks seldom give much attention to a target culture's heritage 
intermediate texts often contain segments devoted to aspects of the culture 
which are not strictly contemporary. It is a mistake to believe that students 
_ are drawn exclusively to today's version of life in the foreign culture 
Many of them have a curiosity about the culture's patrimony, and satisfy- 
^ ing this interest can often be just as powerful a motivating force as the 
Vft study of current patterns of life. If we ignore the forces from the past 
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which have shaped the identity of a people's contemporary culture, we 
are only presenting a superficial view. The cultures we deal with in our 
language classes have a much longer tradition than our own, and con- 
sciousness of this heritage is a larger part of present target cultures than 
in the United States. We are likely to impose on the target culture the 
ahistorical attitude of our own world view. 

Now thai we have reached a consensus about contemporary culture, 
our efforts must be turned to elaborating the theory and pedagogy of 
teaching the culture's heritage. This will give new vigor to the teaching 
of history-based culture as well as enrich our understanding of contempo- 
rary culture. Our consensus about contemporary culture can also provide 
a model for our approach to its past culture. Familiar strategies for teach- 
ing current culture can inspire a more active methodology than the lec- 
ture/textbook format that characterized civilization classes for so long. 
The first part of this chapter will show how our approach to contemporary 
culture can guide us in organizing the material that once appeared in 
traditional civilization courses. The second part will point to some class- 
room activities inspired by those used to teach current culture. 

Formulating a Theory: From the Present to the Past 

Three concerns commonly shape our approach to teaching current 
patterns of life in the second culture: our presentation should incorporate 
a cross-cultural dimension, should be authentically contemporary, and 
finally should be truly comprehensive. 

The Crass-cultural Connection 

The cross-cultural approach is designed to improve students' under- 
standing of both the target culture and their own. It assumes that while 
we learn to function entirely within our culture as a member of it, attain- 
ing an informed understanding is difficult without stepping outside. A 
point of comparison calls into question unexamined assumptions members 
of a culture may carry. Coming.to the second culture as an outsider gives 
the language student a perspective its own members may not have, Many 
authorities snidest that the contrast between just the mother culture and 
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the second may not be sufficient, and that it is useful to brina , thirA • , 
Play- This is true especially when the first twoTre n£t3 as A 
when Americans study European or some Latin L*™ c w£ 
c-proca ly. the understanding of patterns in the targJcXe SThU 
down the American students' ethnocentricity, giving them new 
mto he.r own culture. Cross-cultural communication r^Z 
ness of our own presuppositions as well as empathy fori second Xt 
The same cross-cultural reciprocity should guide our studv of T 
target cultures heritage. We should consider ih^^^J^ 

ca sense we use when d.scussing contemporary culture. When dealiL 

^: 0 TLZ ST ana,yze ,he : h0,e range of shared ■«» 2»3 

patterns of soc.al life we examine when discussing todays culture For 

ture-the Second Empire, or the Renaissance perhaps-even thoueh we 
realize that within the continuity of cultural change . a^p,"' sZ fureT 
never exactly the same at two different moments 

be«wLntme & m r rl e,emen ! ° f CrOSS ; CU,,UraI ^ *" be the relationship 
^eXoT oX"' 17 PreVi ° US manifes ' a '"°n, The relation 
"reciprocal. On the one hand, we must look at how ,he past has influenced 
the current state of affairs. We should also ask how the p £„, ™t 
h r, tage-^e image the culture of today has of its past andCth is^al 
funct,ons. Some might prefer to label this relationship belZn ZTZ 
present configurations of a peoples culture intra-c Itura Tess^ the 

we uL when d \ ° U " il lh3t deSCrVes ,he ho,i ^ analysis 

Z 7 t u I g ^"^P 0 "^ culture. We must look at the pas. 

S ml ? j P r " S ° f behavi0r - Nei,her lhe P* nor the present 

— Z lTT c iso,a,ion . As dis,incl ' L 

sTon ntd' 17 S" .° f ^ ,,Un, ' nale " Ch 0,her - This comparative dimen- 

^^biiiz'S? /, very ,urn ' any m ° re than «~« *«* 

contrasts between the U.S. and the target culture would be when studvin* 

C ; nUrC - " franUC 10 make ,he -hievem s f hS 
noS^ 

Wh.le the most important cross-cultural link we can make is between 
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lious one 3 f Ura ' SyS,emS> WC Sh ° u,d not more 

obv ous one: compansons between the North An,e* an experience and 

he target cuhure. Using our own contemporary view as a point of depar- 

ure. we might examine the image we have of the second culture's heritage 

Sr^T 10 " 5 °' *!* FrCnCh Rfvo!u,io ">- same manner, we 
should lake m o account the Urge, culture s perception of our pas. (French 
v.ews today of the American Revolution). In addition, a third field is also 

Tcl^ 

Authenticity 

Presenting an accurate picture of the second culture has proven , 0 
be a constant challenge, but one we have dealt with successfully. All of 
us have probably had the chagrin of discovering that the statistics on 
which a generalization was based were out of date, or that some document 

of olklore. Instead of authentically contemporary culture, we were pre- 
sentmg society as it was ten or fifteen years ago. We may not have 

c" a 1 P ^ ° f maima,ning a " ^ view of a Lo 
culture at a dulance, but we are at leas, sensitized , 0 the issue. Surveys of 
cvliza ,on teachers show tha. access to authentic current informal 
one of their chief desires » We are aler, to the need to continually update 
our data base, test the quality of our generalization, and eliminate inaccu- 
racies and stereotypes. 

We should no. se..le for popularized, romanticized versions of the 
pa* any m0 re than we would lake ,he impressionistic journalism of news 

dXr S ,t S K ,aSl W ° rd Whe " reSfarching «"««npo»D- culture. When 
dealing w„h his.ory we are no. immune .0 the problems of maintaining 
the , formanon quality. We might be tempted to believe that the essence 
of a culture s heritage can be captured for all times in a textbook While 
the ev en « 0 the pas. may be fixed in time, our perception of .hem is no.. 
The available pas, depends on historians to make documen.s accessible 
Bui contemporary .rendsand attitudes mo,iva,e our inleres, in ,hisor tha, 
-spec, of the pas,, and inspire reinterpret ions of historical antecedent. 
71 esa„, w l „,,|| <vtua , hoiM , ly l|m , drjy< . s m U)x(rk wi( b|p$| 

""" : ' lM "" '"""• m '— 'I us -m.,,,,1 ,h, ,„,,, 
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accurate information about the past. Our generalizations about history no 
master now objective they seem, are inevitably interpretations based on 
a selection of facts. We should be willing to test our comfortable certainties 
in the light of new interpretations proposed by historians, just as we 
reassess our generalizations about current culture. 

The Necessity of a Comprehensive Model 

The most valuable contribution of the anthropological approach is 
the comprehensive model of culture it provides. In the initial stages of 
in* action presenting the full range of experience in the second culture 
may be impossible, but our selection should be made in light of an aware- 
ness of all of the cultures components. Students who complete our se- 
quence of courses should overcome an early fragmentary view by being 
exposed to a broader conflguration of the culture. This can only be done 
with the help of some model of the cultural unit such as E. T Hall's "Map 
of Culture" in The Silent Language, with its one hundred elements or 
Howard Nostrands "Emergent Model." both of which have been influen- 
tial with language/culture specialists.' Nostrand s has the advantage of 
being quite detailed, while at the same time organized around subsystems 
which correspond to the ones used by anthropologists. His heading "The 
Culture, including the value system, behavior traits and world-picture 
and their expression in art and language, might be called the ideological 
component. "The Society" includes the sociopolitical institutions of fami- 
ly, class, government, sex. and age roles. "The Ecology" corresponds to the 
most basic component of culture, the techno-economic adaptation to the 
env.ronment which allows members of a culture to provide for their 
material needs. 

Just as we would not concentrate exclusively on any one subsystem 
of contemporary culture to the exclusion of others, we should aim at giving 
a comprehensive view of the past. The key here is not so much to give an 
exhaustive account of each subsystem as to show how they interact No 
phenomenon is an isolated element, but is best understood as having 
ram.Bcations at every level of the cultural system. Thus, it is just as much 
a m.stake to isolate the formal qualities of a work of art without consider- 
mg the political climate in which it was conceived, the social values it 
embodies, or who bought or produced it. as to never include art in our 
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classes. We may not have a panoramic view of all the subsystems of a past 
culture, but we should at least highlight some features that have significant 
.mphcahons at every level in order to illustrate the dynamic unity of 

A second feature of this anthropological concept of culture, in addi- 
hon to its integrative nature, works to keep the range of data within 
manageable proportions and yet comprehensive. Most models point to an 
area of deeply held values that are a fundamental component of the 
culture-at once the most pervasive and the most resistant to change. 
Nostrand for example, calls them the "ground of meaning, the basis of 
what makes sense to bearers of the culture."' Another model, based on 
anthropologist Julian Stewards distinction between core and peripheral 
aspects of a culture, has the advantage of not locating the core exclusively 
m the ,deolog,cal level as Nostrand seems to do. According to this model 
he core can be envisaged as a pyramid superimposed on the three chief 
levels or subsystems of culture. The pyramids base is in the techno- 
econormc level and its summit is the ideological level, with the sociopoli- 
tical level occupying the intervening space. The core institutions include 
elements from all three subsystems, but "the techno-economic factors 
figure most prominent y in defining and forming the strategic features of 
any socety. * Our task then is to identify these central elements in the 
culture s hentage and show their interaction at all levels, from the eco- 
nomic base to their expression as ideology. In practical terms, this means 
we should give special attention to the value <vstem of the most influential 
social groups of the era we are dealing with and situate these values in 
their economic and political contexts. 

A final consideration is the contrast between the experience of indi- 
viduals as they function as members of a culture and a conceptual over- 
view of the culture. In our beginning clashes we rightly stress what it is 
like to hve ,n the target culture and attempt to give students some idea 
of how to manage should they ever visit the foreign country. Only later 
do we add more descriptive appraisals of the second culture. It is more 
difficult to reconstruct the experience of past generations, but the imagina- 
tive re-creation of the lives of representative individuals-their daily ac- 
tivities, preoccupations, relationships with others, the setting in which they 
lived- ,s one of the most powerful tools for demonstrating the integrative 
nature of culture. Documents, artifacts, literary works, memoirs, or work, 
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of art can be used to summon up the personal experience of the past for 
students. 

To sum up, our presentation of the culture's heritage should take into 
account the following factors, dosed in terms of our students' level, our 
course goals, and the available time: 

1. We should search out the most accurate information and be aware 
of the range of interpretations among historians. 

2. Using a model that provides a structured inventory of the culture, 
we should take into account its subsystems. 

3. We should feature topics which illustrate the interaction of all 
subsystems. 

4. Stress should be given to the core elements that are most pervasive 
and resistant to change. 

5. The individual's experience of the culture should not be over- 
looked in our effort to cover its major institutions and achieve- 
ments. 

6. The heritage should be related to the present culture both in terms 
of its influence on contemporary patterns and the image the cur- 
rent culture holds of the past. 

7. Any links (influence or image) with the students' own culture 
should be explored along with their affective reaction to the for- 
eign elements under consideration. 

Activities 

Many of the strategies that have been developed to teach contempo- 
rary culture can be adapted when dealing with the culture's history. In 
some cases, we are adapting relatively new activities like culture capsules 
and assimilators. In other cases, techniques such as role playing and simu- 
lations that are used in many disciplines are involved. In still other cases, 
strategies which have been developed to use documents from popular 
culture like advertisements and cartoons are applied to artifacts from the 
past. The pedagogy of contemporary culture favors active involvement 
over methods that rely on lecture and reading; they have an affective as 
well as cognitive component, and seek to integrate language learning with 
cultural instruction. I have found that activities along the following lines 
can be used with success to involve students with the culture's heritage. 
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Role playing. Students are assigned identities in the past and asked to > 
imagine their lives: family status, income, work, role in society. By dis- 
tributing roles along the whole social hierarchy, a microcosm of society I 
at any moment can be reconstituted. If possible, help students visualize 
their roles by showing art works which portray each role. After they have 
described the life of their character, they might be asked to tell how their 
character would react to a crisis or an ordinary event like a marriage. 
Simulations and reenactmcnts. These can be short enough to take only 
a few minutes of class time or elaborate productions that involve extensive 
research and a number of classes to plan and perform. Historical events 
can be reenacted or hypothetical ones can be staged. (What if the Estates 
General had met in 1765 instead of 1789?) Deliberative occasions like 
trials, political assemblies or artist-patron discussions work well. Careful 
planning is a must, with the instructor assigning fairly detailed roles and 
providing a scenario to guide the action. U is especially important to 
reserve time for a "debriefing" at the conclusion of the exercise to give 
students the opportunity to analyze and critique their performance. 
Dialogues of the dead. The confrontation of two figures who could have 
never met allows for a less predictable outcome than a reenactment. For 
example, Louis XIV s ghost returns to Versailles to reproach his successor 
for not living up to the standard set by the Sun King. The link between 
present-day culture and the past can be shown if one of the figures comes 
from today's society. 

Assimilators. Students are presented with a situation they might encoun- 
ter in the target culture along with a series of possible explanations for the 
foreign behavior pattern or actions they might take to resolve the situation. 
This activity works equally well when set in the present or past. Some 
problem that might have confronted members of the past culture is pre- 
sented; it may be an imaginary but representative situation, or even a real 
one. Students are asked to evaluate a number of possible solutions to the 
problem in light of the range of options. If an option more suitable to 
today's world than to the past is included, students can be encouraged to 
see how values and attitudes have changed over the years. Too often they 
unthinkingly try to impose twentieth-century solutions which are com- 
pletely out of place in the past context. These exercises provide a struc- 
tured method for focusing on an individual's response to societal problems 
and make a good introduction to more unstructured role playing 
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Rims. More films set in the past are attempting to create a documentary- 
p ? rC *"" t,0n of ,,fe in *>™ ""torical era . Ones like the recent Le 
Retourde Martin Guerre or Rossillini s La Prise de pouvoirpar L^ X 1V 
a« examples of this quest for authenticity. The same kind of analysis for 

wZVXTt ° f T ieS X[ ""^ W timescan Z 

llSdL . ^ ; r eaHier P 8 **' Various Nation, 
hke class, sex roles, the family, government, or the economy can be in vesti- 

ga fed by .nventorying them as they are embodied in the characters . Tne 

most systemat.c method is to have students working in groups fill in a erid 

along the top are listed all the films characters, and along the I f Tmarg n 

all the socul roles to be examined. Once each character has beenlS 

in terms of a given role, generalizations about how the role appears in the 

film are possible. These generalizations can be compared to those of social 

hKtonan, The value system can be studied through the movies p2££ 

characters act.ons-the choices they make, the conflicts that bring them 

- oppos.t.on to each other-are motivated by their values We ml" 

emmd students that no matter how "authentic" the film claims to be. such 

7odiz°ii w r ar t inv , ariab,y shaped by ,he 

produces them. W.tness the allusions to recent Polish history that have 
been read mto the Franco-Polish production of Danton. Sixty years from 
now w. I such films seem as dated as Abel Gances epic about the French 

of the need to mterpret the past as of the documentary impulse. Why does 

isS T!T T H a " raCt attenti ° n? ,f ,he fi,m from t" 

W o k s o °t aCC ° mm0date «• contemporary attitude? 

7* i'lfi Y ^ UTL ' Pr ° jeCl * Current view of th * P«t Works 
of art produced during the period under study are more reliawTas cultur- 
. documents. The strategies developed to explore the visual component 
of adverUsements can be useful here. We cannot afford to dism£ Z 
scho arsh.p of art historians, particularly social historians of art. But we 
must break down the attitude held by many of our students that art works 
are mystenous .cons to be considered only at a reverential distance. The 
am.har strateg.es-direc, students to carefully describe the content of an 
ads dlustrahon. formulate hypotheses about its meaning, and test the 
hypotheses wh.le seeking any additional information needed to confil 
or duprove them-can be used in the initial stages of dealing with art 
object, Much art in the past had a persuasive function similar to the visual 
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element in modern advertising. It served as political indoctrination, as 
affirmation of some religious belief, or as celebration of a particular social 
class. Just as we show how advertisements are targeted to specific modern 
audiences, we can study how works of art appealed to the values of their 
publics in the past. 10 

The following activities can be used to show how images of the past 
function in current culture: 

Advertisements. Ad writers are particularly sensitive to prevailing atti- 
tudes and stereotypes. Their success in promoting various products is 
based on their ability to quote back to the public its own beliefs and 
desires. Students can be directed to ads that appeal to the current culture's 
view of its heritage. Sidney Hahn, for example, has compared the theme 
of tradition in American and German advertising. 11 Students might con- 
sider what historical figures or periods are used most prominently, the 
kinds of products that are associated with the past, and the accuracy of 
the view of history presented. American ads that refer to the target cul- 
ture's heritage can also be introduced. 

Folksongs. Songs which take historical figures as their heroes or heroines 
are another source of contemporary allusions to the past. Even though the 
song itself was probably written long ago, if it remains popular today it 
continues to shape current perceptions of the past. Did the historical 
Dagobert merit the bumbling image he has in the children's song "Le Bon 
Roi Dagobert"? Why should little school children who know nothing of 
the Merovingian "do-nothing" kings enjoy a song about a seventh-century 
Frankish monarch? One might similarly study "Anne de Bretagne" or 
"Malbrough s en va-t-en guerre." 

History textbooks. History texts present not so much popular stereotypes 
about the past as the official view society seeks to impart to its young 
members. Primary school texts are often the most revealing because they 
tend to concentrate on what is considered the most essential, and because 
they are often more concerned with communicating values than informa- 
tion. Students can be asked to compare a figure or event in the textbook 
with one in some more impartial source. Does the official view tend to gloss 
over conflicts or idealize certain figures? What characteristics typify the 
model ruler? How are other cultures presented? The foreign history text- 
book can be an ideal teaching tool in global education programs. Students 
can compare how events in American history are presented in foreign texts 
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to the treatment of their own soeia! science books. Conversely, they can 
examine the view theirown books giveof the target culture's past. Finally 
by examining the format of the foreign textbooks students can often gain 
insight into learning styles and teaching methods in the second culture !s 
an mduchvc method based on the analysis of documentary evidence used? 
Is the history presented as a story, an engaging narrative? Is the »«» 
divided into sections and subsections in outline fashion? Are there summa- 
ries that seem meant to be memorised? 

period of French history will further illustrate such an approach. 

1. (Simulation) Students write a speech Vercingetorix might have 
given to unite the Gallic tribes in resisting Julius Caesar's invading 
armies. 6 

2. (Image in contemporary culture) Students examine the image of 
the Romans in the Asterix comics where the emphasis is often on 
the contrast between the irreductibles Caulois and the occupying 
Roman army rather than on the hundreds of years of fruitful 
synthesis between the two peoples. 

3. (Art- works) Urban life is explored using slides of the many public 
buildings constructed during the Roman period-temoles thea- 
ters, arena, public baths. Emphasis is on the economic, a'dministra- 
t.ve. and cultural role of the cities, and how these buildings 
functioned in people's lives. While the most impressive remains 
are found in the south which the Romans 6rst colonized, even a 
relatively unimportant town'like Lutece (Paris) had large public 
buildings which can still be seen (the Cluny baths and the 
arenes de Lutece). 

4. (Work of art) Prepare a study guide to the Moison carree in 
N.mes. which was built as a temple dedicated to the Emperor 
Augustus. Focus on how the Romans adapted the Greek style of 
temple architecture and the importanceof the cult of the emperor 
in religious and political life. 

5. (Role playing) Students write a debate set in the years after Julius 
Caesar s conquest of all Caul. A Caul from NTmes who is proud 
to have assimilated Roman culture argues with one from the north 
where Roman ways have not yet penetrated as deeply and who 
has little enthusiasm for the conquerors' civilization. 
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6 ' !! n LT£? e ) ?° n,Pare ' he ^ in Rich "«>nd. Virgin- 

of v °" L emp,e a " d *** " as a mod el for his design 

of the V.rg.n.a statehouse, one of the first examples of £5 

arch,,eC,Ure which - ^ «en today throughout Amer^a 

vocative rather than conclusive. If pushed too Tr i. bT ^ 
productive. The subtle balance betweTl™ ^° meS C ? l " Uer - 
difficult tomaintain! but neither i^tSSLt^ ^ " 
other cultures only in terms of our own whfch w e ho^ T g 
studying contemporary cultures tak^' I 7 '° ove ™™ when 
the oast Th. kS s T mn ^ Ukes °" '*o forms when we deal wiih 

considering history too excIuLlv ml™ ? danger fa 

We trivialL L XC,US,Ve ' y ,n lerms °f "s >mpact on current life 
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most basic term. A civilization is merely the culture of an advanced (as opposed to a technological- 
lyp«mitive)socictyJndealiniwilh^ Kroebers definition 

^instructive avi.iiii.on might be roughly defined as the residue of history when one abstracts 
the events in history. A. L Kroeber. An Anthropologist Look* ot History (Berkeley: The 
University of California Press, 1063). p.5. 
3 See the report of Frank Paul Bowman on his course on France between 1789 and 1944 at the 
University of Pennsylvania, "Teaching French History in French" The French Heview 56(1983) 
pp 379*384 

4. Margaret Mead. "How Anthropology Can Become a Component in a Liberal Arts Education/ 1 

JlJI?* « Ahman - ed| °" the Ttcchin t °f Cdture (Detroit: The Advancement Press, 

1S74). p5. 

I %*Z"£ ***** 00 thc Tctchin « <* Civiliation," The French Review 56X19S3). p 372. 

T, j l SUfn< (N«" York: Anchor Press, 1973). pp 196-197; and Howard 

Nostrand, The Emergent Model* (Structured Inventory of a Socio-cultural System) Applied to 
Contemporary France. American Foreign Language Teacher (1974). pp 23-27 40 

7 Noslrand. p.24 

«. David Kaplan and Robert A. Manners, Culture Theory (New York: Prentice-Hall. 1972) p 47 
w/Il lhe Cullural Contcnl * FrCftch Fttlwe P' 1 "*" ™* Frrncn Hwtew. 
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